LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1951 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:45 a. m., in room 
412, Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Chavez. 

Senator Cuavez. The hearing will be in order. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


STATEMENT OF MRS. KATHLEEN FAHY, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, CRIPPLED CHILDREN, AND CHILD 
WELFARE GRANTS 


Senator CHavez. Our first witness this morning will be Mrs. 
Kathleen Fahy, representing the American Parents Committee. 

You may proceed, Mrs. Fahy. 

Mrs. Fany. I am Mrs. Kathleen Fahy, the executive director of 
the American Parents Committee, and I make this statement for 
Mr. George J. Hecht. Mr. George J. Hecht is the chairman of the 
American Parents Committee, a nonprofit public service organiza- 
tion of parents who feel there is a need to appraise and support 
Federal legislation affecting children as it comes before Congress. 
On our board of directors are such public-spirited citizens as Walt 
Disney, motion-picture producer, and Robert Johnson, president of 
Temple University in Philadelphia. 

Besides being the chairman of this committee, Mr. Hecht is pub- 
lisher of Parents’ Magazine, which has a national circulation of 1! 
million a month and which is considered authoritative in the field of 
child rearing. 

Our committee and all other organizations interested in the welfare 
of children, know that the backbone of the National Government's 
concern for vouth lies in three grants—for maternal and child health, 
for crippled children, and for child welfare. Since their establishment 
in 1935 these grants have been given to the States partially on a 
matching basis and have been particularly directed at helping children 
in rural districts, where social welfare and medical help is often scarce. 
The Children’s Bureau has administered the Federal funds, with a 
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minimum of Washington interference with local concerns, while sti|| 
trying to give what technical assistance or advice is needed in the 
different regions. 


RECAPITULATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


T have a small chart printed on the next page which shows a dis- 
turbing and discouraging series of attitudes taken this year about 
these grants. 


Fiscal year 
1951-452 appro- 
priations re- House ap- 
quested by | proved b 
the Budget (H. R. 3709 
| 


Federal grants- 
in-aid author- 

ized by 1950 | 

| Social Security | 
Act amend- 


aati Bureau and 


| the President 


Maternal and child health $16, 500, 000 $13, 120, 500 $11, 940, 0 
Crippled children___- ‘ : 15, 000, 000 , 927, 700 | 10, 830, (0 
Child welfare . 10, 000, 000 | , 951, 800 | 7, 230, 0 


Total ‘a ‘nage nets 41, 500, 000 33, , 000 | 30, 000, 000 
| 


As can be seen from the chart each appropriation has started at 
one figure in the 1950 Social Security Act amendments, then has 
been chopped down $85 million by the Bureau of the Budget, then 
$3 million more by the House. We hope that the Senate will tak. 
a more realistic view of what constitutes real economy. 

Real economy is never truly affected at the expense of mothers and 
children. Questions of health can never be waived until a defense 
era or a war is over. If this is done, we will lose some of our popula- 
tion by death or we will incapacitate it by ill health or we will force it 
to remain crippled. Quite simply, it is not possible to shift this 
particular economic burden away from the population of the United 
States; by letting health problems slide we compound the difficulties 
and lay up more trouble and expense for the future. 


ACTIVITIES 


If we examine the work done under each of these grants we can see 
that this work is indispensable. Under ‘‘Maternal and child health,” 
in 1949, the last year for which we have full statistics, 168,000 expect- 
ant mothers attended prenatal clinics during pregnancy and 56,000 
received medical examinations after delivery. Over 693,000 infants 
and preschool children attended well-child clinies. A million and a 
half persons were immunized against smallpox and the ‘same number 
against diphtheria. Physicians completed 2,300,000 examinations of 
school children. Dental inspections of school children and preschoo! 
children numbered 2,358,000. 

As you know, the major part of maternal and child health funds is 
spent in the rural districts because the whole purpose of these grants 
is to bolster up the national health where it is weak. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


There can be no question that spending money for maternal and 
child health has been good economics. From 1940 to 1948 maternal 
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mortality was slashed 69 percent from 3.8 to 1.2 per 1,000 live births— 
a phenomenal achievement. Not so dramatic but still a tremendous 
gain, 1S the drop in infant mortality from 1940 to 1948, of 32 percent, 
from 47.0 to 32.0 per 1,000 live births. 

Major gains have been made in reducing the death rate of preschool 
children aged 1 through 4. In 1948, it was 1.6 per 1,000, which was 
45 percent better than the 1940 rate. For school-age children, 5 
a 14, the mortality rate was 0.7 per 1,000 in 1948 which was 

7 percent better than the 1940 rate. 

“Of course these great gains can be partly attributed to the discovery 
and wider use of certain great modern medicines. But the skillful 
and widespread use of these medicines in the hands of skilled doctors 
only reaches a wide public through clinics. 

If the fund for this grant is cut by $5% million, to the figure set in 
the House appropriations bill, the result will be frankly disastrous. 


INFLATION COST INCREASES 


Inflation and the high birth rate have already played havoe with 
the program run by this fund. We can see what it costs to run 
clinies by looking at the situation in the District of Columbia. The 
local cost per clinic visit has gone from $1.32 in 1946 to $2.25 in 1950. 
This is a rise of 70 percent in 4 vears. 

What has happened to local medical and clinical costs, has hap- 
pened all over the country. Meantime the United States has more 
children than it ever had. For several years up to 1940, our annual 
birth rate had hovered around 2 million. But from 1946 on, our 
birth rate has been over 3 million every year. Just before the Korean 
War, population experts predicted an eventual dip. But the defense 
emergency is producing the human reactions of World War Il— 
marriage rates are rising and so will birth rates. 

Thus added to the 17} % million babies in the last 5 years we can 
certainly count on at least 64 million more in 1951 and 1952. In 
other words, this program is being operated for about 7 million, or a 
third more customers than we would have normally expected. 

Inflation plus the extra children in our population means that we 
have already started to spread thin the benefits of this maternal and 
child health program. It is inevitable that this will happen; if the 
full, original authorization were granted, we would just keep abreast 
of the need. Cutting down the funds means a crueler, more ruthless 
cut than is first imagined by simply studying the monetary scale 
involved. 

Is it sound economics to let hundreds of thousands of mothers have 
babies without adequate medical care—to risk bringing back our one- 
time high death rate in child birth? Furthermore, is it sound econom- 
ics to let children grow up without clinical examination, with a fair 
chance that they will later be rejected in the draft? General Ejisen- 
hower could have many thousands more young Americans at his dis- 
posal today if we had not brought up a generation of depression- 
a wked, physically weak young men. We know now that economics 
and good health are connected. We ought also to admit once and for 
all that health can never be put away and thought of at a later date. 

There are thousands of positive and immediate benefits conferred 
on children by the maternal and child-health grant. It should not 
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be cut, it should be maintained at least at the present amount. That 
is, the present amount authorized under the social-security amen«- 
ments. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Equally important in its services to the Nation is the grant for 
crippled children. Yet it has been cut, too. The Bureau of the 
Budget has earmarked only $11,927,000 when Congress had authorized 
$15,000,000. The House cut this to $10,830,000. 

Rehabilitation methods nowadays can achieve miracles in putting 
people back into normal life. But rehabilitation is tremendously 
expensive—so expensive that a year ago, when the American Parents 
Committee sent a request directly to State departments of health for 
information on their current needs, we received from all over the 
country heartrending stories of crippled children—31,400 of them 
turned away or kept years on waiting lists. 

Senator CHavez. You mean 31,400 were turned away? 

Mrs. Fany. That is true. 

Senator CHavez. Those within addition to the ones taken care of? 

Mrs. Fany. That is true Senator. 

For example, the Alabama Department of Education writes: 

With our present register of more than 13,000 children and our recently amended 
law to take care of children with defects in vision and hearing as well as epilepsy, 
there is a tremendous responsibility on the administrative ageney for which we 
do not have anything like adequate funds. 

The State of Arkansas wrote: 

Due to lack of funds up to the present time sone 120 cerebral palsy children 
who received in-patient care during 1948 have been denied this treatment since 
that time. 

A letter from Florida said: 

We are stressing the subject of epilepsy. There are absolutely no facilities i: 
the State for this group. 

Illinois wrote: 

In Chicago there is dire need on the part of services for crippled children. W) 
could provide for 4,500 additional cases with additional money. 

Indiana wrote: 

Three areas of need are extended services for the prevention of blindness and 
care of the blind, care of children with speech and hearing defects and for im- 
proving services for premature infants. 

As you can see from these few quotations, the grass roots composite 
picture is of vital work seriously limited by lack of funds. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The third grant, for child welfare services, was cut by the Budget 
Bureau from the authorized $10,000,000 to $7,951,800. The House 
bill further cut the appropriation to $7,230,000. This grant-in-aid 
program provides Federal assistance to the States in social service 
work. 

All over the country there was a serious lack of funds for child 
welfare programs during the last year. Costs of foster family care and 
institutional care have risen. ‘Twenty-two States reported to the 
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Children’s Bureau that they were curtailing assistance to children. 
This is especially bad news as recently two new developments in social 
service promised great hope for the future of children. Direct coun- 
seling to adolescents was believed to show the way for understanding 
and pre vention of juvenile delinquency. There was also more help 
being given to the physically and mentally handicapped child. 

Many communities are developing foster family homes to provide 
special types of service; detention care for children awaiting court 
hearings; shelter for children needing emergency care; care for con- 
valescent and crippled children. 

Because of the defense emergency there is a growing demand for 
day-care services for children. With private day-care centers mush- 
rooming in many defense areas there should be the utmost effort made 
to watch and properly license and advise these community facilities for 
the young. 

; HOUSE ACTION 


Problems of juvenile delinquency are also handled under this child 
welfare grant. During World War II there were any speeches in 
the Senate and Congress urging some solution to J. Edgar Hoover's 
frightening statistics on youthful lawbreakers. But this is the solu- 
tion: prevention, not cure. We must be sure that helpful family 
counselors and psychologists are on hand to keep young people away 
from that first restless sparring with the law that often ruins their 
lives and costs society the loss of a productive person and the expense 
of jail or prison sentences. 1 would also like to mention that the 

Children’s Bureau appropriation for administration was cut $142,000. 
i they are to administer even the small appropriation awarded them 
in the House, properly and efficiently, that amount should be restored. 

Senator Cuavrz. In that respect, Mrs. Fahy, it has come to the 
attention of the commuttee that in many instances the Bureau could 
vet the cooperation of church groups; Lutheran, Methodist, Episcopal, 
and Catholic in carrying out those things, the Bureau objects strenu- 
ously releasing to the groups any direct administration, even in 
instances Where it could be directly performed at less expense or with 
greater saving, by those groups themselves. 

Mrs. Fany. I can only say that all the various organizations which 
I have named were not only present but participated 100 percent. 
The Children’s Bureau extended the invitation to them all and wanted 
their cooperation. 

I wonder if there might not be a problem that they lack now admin- 
istrative force to utilize these volunteer groups to the fullest extent 
that they might be used. Now I don’t know, but I think that should 
be gone into. You know how small a staff the Children’s Bureau has. 
| have never seen a Government agency function the way they do, 
with so little money and so few people. They are the people in the 
Government who work Saturdays and Sundays and far into the night. 

Now probably to use your volunteer groups you need more admin- 
istration, 

Senator CHavez. That is a fair answer. 

You may proceed. 
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GOVERNMENT GRANTS IN OTHER FIELDS 


Mrs. Fany. This Government concerns itself with many far-flung 
and seemingly exotic projects. For instance, the United States 
Wildlife Service puts out a 150-page booklet on fine gloss paper, 
describing the intimate habits of raccoons. There are scientific 
treatises published by the Government on collard lizards, scissor- 
tailed fly catchers, skunks, squirrels, woodchucks, mappies, bats, and 
on the economic status of the English sparrow. There is an annual 
appropriation to investigate the propagation of tuna fishes. Last 
year we spent $11 million to protect our plants from Japanese 
beetles, Mexican fruitflies and the boll weevil. Field crops were 
investigated to the tune of $8 million. To protect pigs from cholera 
and cattle from Bang’s disease, the Government appropriated $2 
million. 

Trees are one of the chief concerns of government. In 1950 
$10 million was spent on roads in our national forests. For preventing 
white pine blister $6 million was dispensed and for assisting the upkeep 
of private forests $10 million was needed. Altogether $70 million 
was spent for trees. This is understandable because much of the soil 
conservation program depends on the wise handling of trees. If we 
want a rich, fertile country there must be money spent on forests. 

But, if we want a healthy population to inhabit this healthy land, 
there must be a reasonable amount spent on children. 

In our personal lives we know that children require a tremendous 
investment in effort and a great share of our incomes. It is my firm 
belief that on a national scale they require the same investment. 

Looking back our treatment of children growing up during the 1930's 
seems to have been far from adequate since it has given us a 33% per- 
cent draft rejection rate. Let’s not compound an error—for the 
the Nation’s sake and for our children’s sake we must try to turn out 
better and stronger human beings in the future. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. I am glad you brought in the cost to Government 
in the matters describing the habits of the raccoons and the other types 
of animal life. It does run into millions. 

May I say also that we spend millions on the diseases of cows, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry. As a matter of fact, this Government has spent 
$120,000,000 in the Republic of Mexico to try to control foot-and- 
mouth-diseases. 

I think those matters should be called to our attention and I am 
very happy that you did so. 

Will you now give us, if you can, Mr. Hecht’s background for the 
record. 

Mrs. Fany. Yes; Mr. Hecht has long been interested in child-wel- 
fare matters. He is the chairman of the American Parents Committee. 
He started his career I believe in 1920, working with the Counsel of 
Association Agency in New York. 

This was diverted into public business and all of his publications 
deal with children or are for children. 

He founded the American Parents Committee about 4 years ago 
because he was not content merely to write about the problems of 
children but hoped to see some action taken in their behalf. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you, Mrs. Fahy. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET COFFIN REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YWCA 


HEALTH OF CHILDREN 


Mrs. Corrrn. My name is Mrs. Margaret Coffin and I am repre- 
senting the national board of the YWCA. I am appearing before you 
today to ask for your support for the Children’s Bureau. 

My organization has been greatly benefited by the services offered 
by this Bureau. As our name implies, we are an association primarily 
concerned with young women. The number of teen-age girls we 
serve is increasing eac ch year and we find the research and analysis 
done by the ¢ ‘hildren’s Bureau for this age level especially helpful. 

As defense demands force more women to return to work outside 
their homes there will be an ever-increasing need for services to 
children. We feel the child welfare services provided by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau help strengthen family life and by so doing, help make 
our democratic way of life more secure. 

One important facet of our work in the YWCA is that of heaith 
education. The health staff of the Children’s Bureau has prepared 
some excellent pamphlets on health problems of children which we 
have found very useful. 

Several national organizations whose membership is also extremely 
interested in the welfare of children have asked me to express their 
interest in the appropriation for the Children’s Bureau. 

The National Council of Jewish Women, Association for Childhood 
Edueation International, and the National Consumers’ League have 
been interested in the welfare of children for many years. They have 
all used the research services of the Children’s Bureau and have found 
them valuable. 

The American Home Economics Association wishes me to tell you 
it values the work of the Bureau particularly as its work with children 
and wishes me to emphasize its desire for the continuation of the 
Bureau’s program in this crucial time. 

All the afore-mentioned groups have asked me to express their grave 
concern over the action of the House Appropriations Committee. We 
are disappointed and alarmed that the Children’s Bureau appropria- 
tion has been cut seriously both in its grants to States and administra- 
tive expenditures. 

As private individuals and members of organizations, we are all 
faced with the problem of stretching our budgets to meet our needs. 
We realize our Government faces the same problem. 

However, we urge you to carefully examine the services rendered 
by the Children’s Bureau. We believe that a consideration of the 
needs of children are of prime importance in a democracy. This 
Bureau helps meet these needs. By so doing it is performing an es- 
sential service. 

We, are parents, adjust our budgets so we will not deprive our 
children of essentials. We ask that you not curtail the Children’s 
Bureau activities which provide essential services to so many children. 
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RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT REQUESTED 


‘ 

The National Board of the YWCA and the other groups I have 
named urgently request you to restore the $3,000,000 cut from the 
grants to States and the $142,000 cut from administrative funds of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Senator CHavez. Now Mrs. Coffin, one question entered into my 
mind when you referred to the fact that national defense might re- 
quire mothers to go into national defense work, in which case the 
children should need attention. I think that is correct, but what 
provision would be made for those who could actually not contribute 
anything to national defense but in order to get allocated more money 
for themselves or their family, would want to go into that class of 
work and neglect their children? 

Mrs. Corrin. Of course that is a moral problem you have in an 
society, I think. . 

All of these women organizations I am sure feel collectively that 
woman’s place as far as possible is in the home and we want to keep 
her there as much as we can. We have definitely felt that is true, 
that children cannot get from outside what they can get from their 
own family and their own mother. 

Senator Cuavez. I am a great believer in the fine work that is be- 
ing done by the Children’s Bureau. I am a firm believer in it. 

Mrs. Corrin. I realize that. 

Senator Cuavez. However [also believe that a mother can do more 
than two Children’s Bureaus. 

Mrs. Corrin. We feel that, too. 

Senator Cuavez. I have seen instances over and over again where a 
mother, just because she can get a good position somewhere and get 
away from the drudgery of the home and the surroundings, possibly 
what she might feel to her is an altogether better atmosphere, she 
takes that responsibility over and neglects her own people back at the 
house. I wanted to get your views. 

Mrs. Corrrx. We ‘definitely feel that this is a need which should 
be met, that there are instances where a woman can’t help it, where 
she has to work. We do not want to encourage her to, if she does not 
have to, but we still want those children taken care of. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuavez. Mrs. Radue. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RICHARD RADUE, REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


WELFARE OF CHILDREN 


Mrs. Rapur. Iam Mrs. Richard Radue, representing the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. I am submitting a statement for 
the chairman of our national committee on legislation. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, a volunteer 
organization of over 6,000,000 members whose common interest is the 
welfare of children, earnestly requests your careful consideration of 
adequate appropriations for an agency whose continued program |s 
essential to the future strength of our country. 
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The United States Congress has with great wisdom centered in the 
Children’s Bureau two of the duties of our citizens: First, the 
responsibility for investigation and report ‘‘upon all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life among all classes of our 
people,”’ and second, the duty to “extend and improve services for 
promoting the health and w elfare of children, especially in rural areas 
and in areas of special need.’ 

The latest census reports an immense increase in the child popula- 
tion of the United States. The present crisis with its uncertainties 
is reacting on our children. More than ever parents are seeking 
advice on rearing their children. We frequently turn to the Children’s 
Bureau for the information and guidance that will he ‘Ip us provide for 
our young citizens. Nee essarily” there will be increasing demands for 
publications now in existence and for those dealing with the special 
problem of mobilization’s impact on children, 

During the White House conference we learned that States are 
clamoring for consultants from the Children’s Bureau to help them 
in extending and improving their services to children, in developing 
coordinated community planning for services, and in recruiting and 
training personnel as the States implement the work their leaders 
discussed at the conference. There has never been greater need for 
Children’s Bureau personnel in the field. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Members of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers are 
deeply concerned over the children who are in trouble, orphaned, neg- 
lected, maladjusted, delinquent. These problems must not be allowed 
to mount beyond our control. State and community services absorb 
much more than they receive in Federal grants-in-aid for child welfare, 
but with mounting problems of delinquency, broken homes, depend- 
ency, more must be done, and done quickly. Counseling, foster-home 
finding and licensing, institutional placement, adoption case work, 
meeting the needs of unmarried mothers and their babies, working 
care fully and painstakingly with courts and mental-hygiene clinics, 
call for well-prepared professional workers, expert planning at State 
and county level, and well coordinated public and private-agency pro- 
grams. Already increased costs have prevented the expansion which 
would provide adequate service to all children needing attention. The 
present grants-in-aid program, we feel, must not be curtailed. 

The benefits of grants-in-aid for maternal and child health and for 
crippled children’s services are self-evident. Lack of funds and of 
trained specialists has limited progress in dealing with crippled chil- 
dren, for the greatest need is among children in rural communities and 
in non-white children. The National C ongress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is working to improve public-health services in inadequately served 
communities, but Federal help is needed to supplement the State and 
local programs. 

Adequate funds should be provided for children who are dependent 
and neglected. The Children’s Bureau is equipped to deal with the 
more difficult but equally pressing problem of the care and treatment 
of delinquent children, if it has the funds. Insufficient funds, which 
would prevent them from coping with the difficulties of these distressed 
children, will cause irreparable damage and waste, not only of our 
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human resources, but of our material wealth, for we shall pay later 
for our failure, in loss of manpower, in relief costs, and in institutional] 
care. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The Children’s Bureau has focused attention clearly and _persis- 
tently upon all the needs of children—our most important national] 
and natural resource. The present state of the Nation emphasizes 
the need for continuing the work of the Children’s Bureau and fo; 
extending it to care for the extra needs of defense. As parents and 
as taxpayers, we realize a full authorization of $41,500,000 to be 
appropriated for the year 1951-52 would not be too much to handle 
the program, but in the face of curtailments, the estimate of the 
Bureau of the Budget will have to suffice. 

Part of our job in the defense of our country is to maintain a healthy, 
strong, law-abiding group of young citizens who will grow up to buili 
on our gains for security. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers urges that you keep this thought before you as you face the 
very diffic ult task of ec onomizing where it is safe to economize. No 
appropriations committee ever faced a more difficult or a more crucial 
task than you are facing in this Eighty-second Congress. We feel very 
realistically that every facet of the Children’s Bureau’s work in dis- 
charging its dual responsibility i is important to the well- being of every 
child in America, for ‘‘all children are our children” and “until all are 
safe, none is safe.” 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers urgently requests 
your deep consideration of what are adequate appropriations for this 
very important agency. 

Senator Cuavez. May I ask this question: Why do you think that 
the estimate will have to suffice, if more is needed? Shouldn’t Con- 
gress take the responsibility and appropriate what is needed and not 
what some agency that has nothing to do, either with the getting of 
the funds or the appropriating of the funds? 

Mrs. Rapue. Isn’t that agency set up to give its best advice on 
both sides of a difficult question? 

Senator CHavez. I do not know, but I think the committees of 
Congress that have to do with appropriations are apt to know, from 
listening to you folks, what is the situation. You say that $41 million 
is needed and I am sure that the Children’s Bureau asked for more 
than the Bureau of the Budget allowed. 

The point that I am trying to make is that Congress appropriates 
and not the Bureau of the Budget. It is all right for them to make 
suggestions. Ido not want the American people to get the impression 
that the Bureau of the Budget is determining appropriations for thie 
American people. 

Mrs. Rapur. No, sir. I think that the Bureau of the Budget is an 
adviser and assistant and no more. 

Senator Cuavez. Can it not have veto power over actions of 
Congress or Congressional committees? I assure you they will not 
with this committee. If we think that the Bureau of the Budget 
could be correct in this instance, we would probably go along. Ii 
we think otherwise, we will not take their word as being infallible. 

Mrs. Rapur. That gives us great confidence in our representatives, 
if we realize that. 


— —_— 
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Senator Cnavez. I do not mind the Bureau of the Budget making 
recommendations, but all they are looking at are dollars and cents. 
Inspiration such as that which has come to you to make this talk, 
this morning, out of the kindness of your heart and i in the interests of 
human action is entirely different from someone’s dealing with cold 
figures. They are dry. 

“Mrs. Rapur. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HESTER G. STOLL, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


SOCIAL WORK 


Senator CHavez. Our next witness will be Mrs. Stoll of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers. 

Mrs. Stroiu. Senator Chavez, my name is Hester Stoll. I am a 
member of the National Committee on Public Social Policies of the 
American Association of Social Workers, and I am the chairman of 
the Federal Legislation Committee of the District of Columbia 
chapter of our association. This is voluntary work. Although I 
am a professional social worker, anything I do about legislation for 
the association is voluntary work. That is following bills and study- 
ing them and studying appropriations is something I do voluntarily 
because I am interested in it and I am not paid in any sense for doing 
this. 

Senator CHavez. You are the legislative agent for the association? 

Mrs. Stoiu. No, sir; I am a member of a National Committee on 
Public Social Policies, all of whose members are volunteers, none of 
them being paid. I am not the national secretary of our association. 
I am merely serving in a voluntary sense to follow legislation and 
am empowered to testify for our association. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Strouu. Yes, sir. 

The American Association of Social Workers is the largest profes- 
sional membership association in the field of social work. It has 
about 12,000 members living in all parts of the United States and its 
territories. 

Senator CHavez. Let me ask a question right there: The associa- 
tion is composed of social workers who work for public institutions, 
or municipalities; State entities—Government workers? 

Mrs. Sroutu. Senator Chavez, these people work in both public 
and private agencies. This is the equivalent of the AMA in the 
doctor’s field or the dental association in relation to dentists. People 
belong to our association because they wish to and because they have 
certain qualifications, educational and experiencewise. 

These social workers are employed in public and voluntary local, 
State, national, and international agencies. There are 155 chapters 
in number, located in practically every State and in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. An annual conference attended by delegates chosen by 
each chapter, provides the chief means of formulating membership 
opinion on national issues. 

The American Association of Social Workers believes and supports 
the progressive development of public social services. Through our 
experience of working with people, we know the importance of safe- 
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guarding the health and welfare of our children and of strengthening 
social welfare agencies inv this field. We appreciate this opportunity 
to express to you our concern that the Children’s Bureau be provided 
adequate funds for its grant-in-aid programs and its own administra- 
tive expense. Through our experience we know that in period of 
anxiety and stres the need increases for preventive and protective 
services far chikdine. Certainly the fact that the Nation has dedicated 
itself to the preservation of democratic ideals throughout the world 
makes even more important the development of a healthy generation 
of children who will be ready to carry on in the future. 


FULL AUTHORIZAILION APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 


The Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 increased the amounts 
that may be authorized for the grants-in-aid programs for children. 
We believe the full amounts authorized should be appropriated, $16.5 
million for maternal and child health; $15 million for services for crip- 
pled children; $10 million for child-welfare services. These amounts 
were reduced in the President’s budget and cut further by the House 
Appropriations Committee. Since the amounts provided in this act 
were approved by Congress, the national crisis has become more acute. 

The impact of defense preparedness and mobilization and the 
prospect of shifts in population, especially in rural States, as defense 
contracts are let, will bring need for protective services for children 
bevond expectations when the amounts were determined. 


MATERNAL- AND CHILD-HEALTH SERVICES 


Grants for maternal and child health are distributed to States on 
a matching basis for the extension and improvement of such services 
as prenatal clinics, well-child clinics, immunization services, and 
dental services for a number of school children, particularly in rural 
areas. 

We know how unevenly distributed are medical professional 
services and facilities and that rural and sparsely populated areas 
have relatively little coverage. A preliminary release of the Bureau 
of the Census recently reported that in the last decade the number 
of our children under 5 years of age rose 54.9 percent and the number 
in the 5- to 9-year group rose 23.9 percent. These facts increase our 
concern that Federal support for such services be strengthened. 


SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Grants for services for crippled children, also on a matching basis, 
are distributed to State agencies for extending and improving their 
services for the location of children with crippling conditions, for 
diagnostic services, and when necessary for providing medical care, 
hospitalization, and convalescent care. States have generally em- 
phasized orthopedic and plastic treatment. Added funds will make 
possible the start or extension of State programs for children with 
other crippling conditions: rheumatic fever, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, 
and hearing defects. 
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CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES 


Grants for child-welfare services are distributed on the basis of 
need for such service and lack of State and local resources to meet 
the need. ‘The funds assist States and local communities in pro- 
viding protective services for children having difficulty in getting 
along with others, for mothers who have children born out of wedlock, 
and for neglected and abused children. As mobilization increases, 
taking fathers or older brothers out of the home, as defense prepara- 
tion takes a larger number of mothers into industry or stimulates 
movement of families, the need for welfare services for underprivileged 
children can be expected to increase. Skilled services are essential 
to work out the best possible adjustment for the individual child, in 
his own home if possible or, if not, in an adequate foster home, or 
occasionally in a child-welfare institution. Here, too, the Children’s 
Bureau emphasizes service in rural areas where skilled services for 
the underprivileged child can rarely be provided by the local com- 
munity without the aid of grant funds. 


FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION 


I have already referred briefly to the need for adequate funds for 
administration. The Children’s Bureau has built an enviable repu- 
tation for its consultative and guidance service to States and localities 
requesting it. These requests can be expected to increase as defense 
preparedness progresses. 

The project of the Atomic Energy Commission to be located in 
South Carolina and extending into Georgia dramatically illustrates 


this. ‘Those living on the land involved must find other homes. 

Then construction workers and their families will move in, followed 
in 2 or 3 years by the more permanent population, as construction is 
completed and production begins. The new problems affecting the 
welfare of children in such shifts will be enormous. 

Also, as State and local public-welfare departments become active 
in the developing civil-defense programs in preparation for possible 
attack, they will be looking to the Children’s Bureau for suggestions 
and guidance material. The Children’s Bureau is, I believe, asking 
for some increase for its own administration to be used largely to 
strengthen available staff and technical services. As the specific 
jobs on which it will be working emerge more clearly, Congress should 
be sympathetic to requests for additional appropriations. 

The Bureau can go only so far in stretching its funds before quality 
is lost. We deplore the Jensen amendment adopted by the House 
which would prohibit the filling of more than 25 percent of staff 

vacancies which might occur during the year beginning July 1, 1951. 
You will recall that the House adopted a similar amendment last year 
but it was rejected by the joint House-Senate conference committee 
which considered the appropriation bill. We urge you not to recom- 
mend this disastrous amendment. 

Senator CHavez. Occasionally we run into other kinds of obstacles 
in that respect. Given authorities under 1214, wherein we appro- 
priate so much money and then it is frozen, what do you think of that 
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type of section in the bill? Is that not more or less like the Jensen 
amendment, or does it not have some similar effects? 

Mrs. Srotu. I do not know specifically about that amendment: 
but, from what you say, I would agree with you. 

Senator Cuavez. For instance, we cut the hospital construction. 
[Reading:] 

Appropriations, reappropriations, contract authorizations, and reauthoriza- 
tions made by the departments and agencies in the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment shall, without impairing national defense, be reduced in the amount of 
not less than $550,000,000 through the apportionment procedure provided for in 
section 1211 of this Act. 

There was a cut of $75 million in the construction of hospitals. The 
funds under this section were cut $75 million. You know we need 
hospitals as much as we need help for the children. 

Mrs. Srouu. I agree with you that there may be some times in the 
interest of total national defense when there will have to be cuts. 

Senator CHavez. Do you think there should be cuts in hospitals 
and the “Children’s fund,”’ rather than to cut the appropriations for 
those nice books that were spoken of by Mrs. Radue, this morning? 

Mrs. Strouu. I think these should be the areas which should be cut 
the least. The Congress in its wisdom will shape a decision on how 
to spread this around. I know it is a difficult problem. 

Our children are the least expendable item of our great national! 
assets. They are entitled to the fullest consideration and thoughtful 
aid from our Congress. You, gentlemen, have a real opportunity to 
act on behalf of America’s children in furnishing the needed funds to 
carry on these essential programs. 

Senator Caavez. Thank you very much. You have made a very 
nice statement. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE WITH CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Mrs. Srott. Would you permit me to make a few statements 
regarding my own experience with the Children’s Bureau? 

Senator CHavez. Certainly. 

Mrs. Sroutu. A few years back I was on the staff of the Florida 
State Welfare Board. I was the personnel officer. In this capacity, 
I had a number of contacts with representatives from the Children’s 
Bureau. I would like to testify here that I think these people had the 
ideal attitude of technical workers who represented the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They did not try to impose on our State any plans, but 
they came to help us work out something. ‘There is a great deal of 
talk about how the Washington bureaucrats try to make the States 
and localities do things; and I want to say that, in my experience with 
Children’s Bureau representatives, I did not find this to be true. 

At another time in my experience, I was the district director for a 
part of the public- welfare program in Florida located south of Tampa 
in the southwest part of Florida; and, as part of my administrative 
responsibility, I had a county in which a child-welfare worker was 
placed, using funds from the Children’s Bureau. These funds were 
appropriated to our State for this demonstration project. 

| want to say that this worker was able to do the kind of thing you 
were talking about earlier, Senator Chavez. This worker was able to, 
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in one county, draw in representatives from the churches, from the 
civic groups, from the women’s s clubs, from all the local spec ial-interest 
groups, and work with them in establishing a child-welfare program in 
the county. 

Now, part of the child-welfare program was working with children 
who had special problems, emotional problems, speech problems, 
crippling conditions of serious sorts; helping the juvenile-court judge 
work with special problems so the children could be prevented from 
becoming delinquent or could get the special help or other services they 
needed. 

Also, this worker, which we got only because the Children’s Bureau 
funds were available, was able to work out plans for foster-care 
placement. 

You know there are a number of children whose parents are unable 
to care for them during certain periods, and she was able to work out 
placement in foster-care homes so the children could have lives that 
approximated normal home life. 

| was so impressed by this service that we were able to have, which 
was under my administrative direction, that I want to testify here that 
I think such funds, coming down through region, State, and finally to 
localities, do a great deal of good. 

One of the other things I would like to say is In our meetings of the 
American Association of Social Workers. I have had the opportunity 
of working with and being acquainted with a number of social workers 
employed by the Children’s Bureau. I want to say that these people, 
as far as I know, have between 20 and 40 years’ experience in this field. 
I am impressed with their good character and with their careful work 
and their real concern about children. 

You all think of social workers sometimes as being flat-footed 
do-gooders, but I want to tell you I have no negative feeling about the 
Children’s Bureau representatives, as far as I have been able to work 
with them and meet them and see them. I think they have done a 
wonderful job with very little funds, really. 

If you can do anything to restore this $142,000 that the Children’s 
Bureau needs to meet their total request so that they can have more 
workers in the regional offices, I think it would be a great help. They 
wanted this additional money to have more people in their regional 
offices to go out and help the States with their programs. 

If this committee can have any effect along that line, additional 
staffing for their regional offices, it would be a fine thing, I think. 

Senator Cuavez. I will make a suggestion that you work on the 
House side more, because occasionally we will raise it and find we 
have considerable trouble among the conferees. 

Mrs. Srotyt. We appeared before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on FSA and Labor, and we found that they were interested, 
but perhaps they were fe ling the need for economy so strongly that 
it was hard for them to see the total need. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you. 

Mrs. Srotu. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Our next witness will be Msgr. John O’Grady, 
Secretary, National Conference of Catholic Charities. 
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STATEMENT OF MSGR. JOHN O’GRADY, SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


ADMINISTRATION OF SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS, CHILD WELFAR» 
PROVISIONS 


Monsignor O’Grapy. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
the subcommittee, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Monsignor, I would appreciate any statement 
from you with reference to the matter that we have been discussing 
this morning, the Children’s Bureau, and any views that you might 
have with reference to appropriations for administration and personnel, 

Monsignor O’Grapy. My name is Rt. Rev. John O’Grady. I am 
secretary of the National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

In saying what I want to say today, I speak for Catholic charities in 
the United States. 

We have been interested in title V of the Security Act since its 
inception. There are three sections—for infancy hygiene and mater- 
nity, for crippled children and child-welfare services. 

Representing, as we do. a large number of hospitals, child-caring 
institutions, and day-care centers, we naturally have a very great 
interest in these broad fields of child welfare. 

Senator CHavez. What about orphanages? 

Monsignor O’Grapy. We have some 350 of them in the United 
States, caring for more than 50,000 children. 

Now, we are naturally concerned about it, for when this title V was 
first proposed we entered into the debate. 1 was right in the midst of 
the debate. I was questioned as to the title when it first came from 
the President’s Committee on Economic Security. 

I was then asked if 1 were opposed to services for children in rural 
ares I said that we are not opposed to any services. The groups 
that. 7 represent are not opposed to services for any child to whom 
services are not available at the present time. We cannot be placed 
in such a position, and we never have been placed in such a position. 

I want to make two points clear from the beginning: That is that 
anything I say must not be cited as opposed to making the appropria- 
tion which was authorized by the Congress in the 1950 amendments to 
the Social Security Act. I participated in the discussion of those amend- 
ments, and in the last analysis I was entirely satisfied with them. 

[ think secondly it is well to keep in mind the very clear distinction 
between the ordinary needs of children in our economy and the 
special needs arising out of the defense area. 

The Senate has already passed this housing’ and community- 
facilities bill, providing $60 million for community facilities of all 
sorts in the defense areas. That bill is resting quietly in the files of 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Now, it seems to me that that ought to be considered, the needs of 
people in the defense areas, insofar as they arise from in-migration of 
people. It ought to be considered se parately and not in connection 
with this appropriation. That is being debated, and I assume in time 
aa will be making special provision for facilities in defense 


are 
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DISCUSSION ON ADMINISTRATION OF TITLE V 


Now, I have had, of course—and, when I say “I,”’ I mean Catholic 
Charities—some differences of opinion with the Children’s Bureau 
with regard to the administration of title V, - especially child- 
welfare services. [I made those differences clear in my appearance 
before the Subcommittee on Appropriations of ae: Bites of Represent- 
atives and also in my appearance before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the House Ways and Means Committee. 

We, of course, have made arrangements with local communities for 
the care of our own children in many communities in the United States, 

think in all, possibly in the majority of American communities 
containing large groups of children. 

We have entered into arrangements entire ly satisfactor Vv to the local 
people, but we have constant pressure on the part of people who come 
in from certain national agencies to develop an entirely new pattern. 

For instance, at the present time we have a debate on in the State 
of Oregon about arrangements that have been made there. A group 
of people from New York have gone in there, financed in part by 
Children’s Bureau funds; of course, they say it goes to the Oregon 
commission in charge of welfare, but it is part of the funds appropriated 
here in order to study that situation. They have made recommenda- 
tions that these children now should be turned over locally to public 
organizations. 


LEGISLATIVE INTENT FOR COOPERATION WITH VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


We do not consider that that is in harmony with the legislative 


intent of the Congress or with the thinking expressed in the recent 
amendments to the Social Security Act. It provides that: 


In the development of such services for children, the facilities and experience 
of voluntary organizations shall be used in accordance with the child-care pro- 
grams and arrangements in vogue in the several States. 

That is the recent amendment to the Social Security Act. 

Senator CHavez. You are reading from the act, there? 

Monsignor O’Grapy. I think I should read the whole thing: 
Provided, That in developments of such services for children, the facilities and 
experience of voluntary agencies shall be utilized in accordance with the child- 
care programs and arrangements in the States and local communities as may be 
authorized by the States. 


What is referred to in that amendment is the patterns referred to 
already. That is, the local arrangements that already exist in the 
States, 

[ understand that the members of the Senate Finance Committee 
who finally prepared this amendment has gone so far as to suggest 
they did not want to duplicate, they did not want to see these funds 
used in such a way as to duplicate existing facilities. That was 
said in the sessions of the committee. It is a part of the record of 
the deliberations within that committee when this amendment was 
written. They did not want to duplicate, and in fact the whole 
thing was that they should encourage the use of voluntary organ- 
izations, 
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Senator CuHavez. Of course they had in mind, Monsignor, the 
proviso that of course the local organizations that you have outlined 
and as you understand them, would carry out the purposes of the law. 


JOINT PLAN OF GRANTS 


Monsignor O’Grapy. That is right. That is that they, the local 
agencies would, but there is a point here that is well to remember in 
regard to this title V, and that is this. The funds appropriated to 
be administered by title V had to be administered on the basis of 
joint plan made jointly by the Children’s Bureau of the Federa| 
Security Agency, and the State. It is different from the regular 
grants-in-aid system under which a plan is made by the State and 
then approved by the Federal Government, you see. 

Our thought originally when we wrote this title V was that they 
should be able to go into a State, let us say, and they would sa) 
“Here is a needy area. Here is an area of need. Here is an are a 
where children are being neglected.” 


AREA OF SPECIAL NEED UNDER TITLE V 


We who wrote this proviso wanted them to go there and take care 
of those people who were being neglected. We wanted to keep it 
flexible. That was our purpose. I participated in the writing of 
this title V originally and I think I have some understanding of what 
we had in mind when we wrote it and when we interpreted it to the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. We wanted to make it flexible deliberately. 

For instance in Illinois, we were not particularly anxious about 
their getting into Cook County. In fact, the idea was that they should 
remain out of Cook County and should concentrate in the rural areas 
and areas of special need. Our concept of an area of special need at 
that time was an abandoned town, certain towns that were depressed 
areas. We would call them economically depressed areas in those 
days. 

Those were the types of communities that we had in mind, in which 
there was a very special need growing out of a depressed situation 
We did not want this over-all planning. It has been very difficult 
to keep that point in view in developing this program, it seems to me. 
You get all this discussion of all this standing on a State-wide basis, 
which is not the purpose of title V. Title V was supposed to imple- 
ment what the States were doing to meet any unmet needs, to go out 
into those areas and develop special programs to meet the needs of 
those areas. 

Now that is not an easy thing to keep in mind. They like to get 
into the big cities. They like to keep on talking about all these new 
problems. We wanted to keep on dealing with needy people. 

Another thing that is difficult for the people here in Washington 
to keep in mind should be discussed at this point. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me try to understand this: Do I understand 
you to mean that when you wanted to confine title V to the rural 
areas, you had considered, though, that in the big cities local agencies 
were taking care of the problem? 
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CATHOLIC CHARITIES ACTIVITIES 


Monsignor O’Grapy. That is right. In other words, we assumed 
it was different. This was the largest interest in voluntary social 
work in the United States. It was our largest interest. We have 
about 8,000 children under care in the city of Chicago. At least 
8,000. This is just an estimate. I haven’t had figures recently. 
In New York City, I imagine in all we have 20 or 25 thousand chil- 
dren under care. We are taking care of these Adin They are 
automatically turned over to our agencies. Of course our agencies 
are licensed by the State. However, you see you have to drive in 
through all this liberal supply of literature that comes out that we 
must have the individual child come directly under the control of 
the Government, you see. 

Well, what is wrong with our present method? I keep on saying, 
“What is wrong with this present method?” ‘Well, we are not re- 
sponsible for that individual child’s care.”’ ‘‘Isn’t it sufficient that 
our agency be licensed?” 

Well, the answer is, practically, “No. 

If the Government has any responsibility at all, the Government 
must control that child in spite of the arrangements that have existed 
there already and that have been carried on through the years. 


”” 


MAINTENANCE OF IDEALS AND INFLUENCE OF VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


We have a group of people engaged in this ideological battle and if 
that were clarified, this program would be much easier. If you could 
say you were going out to meet the needs of children and you are not 
going out in the interests of the ideological objective to get these 
existing agencies out of the picture and tell them to confine them- 
selves to a limited area of the field—I think these agencies should be 
permitted to do their own thinking and their own planning. 

Senator Cuavez. When you refer to the existing agencies, you 
mean all agencies? 

Monsignor O’Grapy. All agencies, surely. 

Senator CHavez. They are ‘already in that line of work. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. We have had close collaboration with the 
agencies of the Lutheran Church all through the Middle West and 
we have had close collaboration with the agencies of other church 
groups, also. 

What we are asking for our groups is just the same thing we ask for 
all other groups. We think that it is highly desirable, in the interests 
of an American democratic program, that the ideals and the influence 
of the voluntary organizations should be maintained and should be 
developed. We think that that is necessary to maintain the interests 
of the American people in this work, over a long period of time. 

It is necessary in the interests of good, sound, constructive pro- 
grams, because you cannot depend on governmental agencies alone 
to do their own thinking and planning. “[ see it more and more. So 
much is in evidence now to us in all the programs we have developed 
over the past 20 years. 

Senator CHAvEz. Monsignor, the hearings this morning in a way 
proved your point. All of these good people who have appeared here 
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this morning are not connected with Government. They come over 
here representing agencies that are interested in the work and who 
believe in the Children’s Bureau carrying on. They do not represent 
the Children’s Bureau directly. They represent outside agencies. 

To my mind, at least, it proves your point of the desirability of 
getting outside agenc ies interested in the work. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. That is right. 

Of course, I have been a proponent as a representative of Catholic 
charities for years—I have been in this work more than 35 years, and 
I have pioneered in many of these movements and I think I have a 
right to speak my own piece and a right to express my own philosophy 
be. ‘cause I think it is in harmony with the good, democratic philosophy 


of life. 


INDEPENDENCE OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES IN LIGHT OF GOVERNMENT 
PROGRAMS 


I think these voluntary agencies are to be encouraged. I have to 
resist this drift toward the state program. I have no objection to a 
Government-directed program in areas where I cannot possibly reach. 
That is not the point. I am thinking about areas that already have 
fairly adequate coverage. Of course they say ‘“They miss this thing 
and they miss this thing.” 

No matter what you do in this thing you are not going to have 
Utopia. 

Another thing I have noticed all through these discussions is this 
assumption that somehow or other Government is going to reach out, 
not only to these families in need, families requiring special care, but 
somehow or other is going to provide a counseling service for all of 
them. 

Knowing as I do rural communities very well in the United States 
I suppose I have been in as many of the 3,100 counties as anybody 
else; | imagine I have been in almost half of those counties and | 
have been around in the counties—I know something about the 
mentality. 

This idea that a governmental agency can come in and provide a 
program for all children who are disturbed, I think it is not a desirable 
idea, in my thinking. I think it brings Government too much into 
the affairs of the people and I do not think that as I see it in rural 
communities that people in rural communities will stand for it. 

One of our biggest problems now in working out these services in 
rural communities is to get an avenue of approach that the country 
people will accept, until the family has completely broken down. 
They will, of course, take care of the children then, but to work with 
these families in a constructive way, without appearing to interfere 
with their privacy. 


PROGRAM OF RURAL SOCIAL WELFARE NEEDED 


[ think that is another point where I have been critical of many of 
our programs. I have said that we have not really succeeded in this 
country in developing a genuinely constructive program of rural 
social welfare. I know that is a broad statement, but I am interested 
in it because I see what we are doing in other countries. We are 
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always talking about what we are going to do for other countries 
that are depressed and that are undeveloped. We are going into 
those countries, now. We are sending tee *hnici ‘ians into areas of 
revolution. I am afraid that our social service—and I have said 
this—hasn’t too much to offer that we have developed in the United 
States. It is a city institution, largely. 

Now I hoped, of course, in the early developments of the Farmers 
Home Administration, or the Farm Security Administration, we could 
work out such a pattern. I have seen it for instance in a country like 
Paraguay. I have been out with their agents and visited hundreds of 
families in Paraguay. I think I have some idea as to what a rural 
community program should look like. Frankly, I am not satisfied 
with the program that has been developed in Washington for our rural 
communities at the present time. It is too much of a city program 
and too much of a police approach, in my judgment. 

I have been there and I have seen the children they are taking care 
of. I am not speaking in terms of theory. I am talking about what 
| have seen in our States, generally. I have emphasized that in my 
conferences with the Children’s Bureau, that we ought to learn more 
about the approach of Agriculture. The approach, for instance of the 
Extension Service, which is good as far as it goes, but it doesn’t 
reach all the underprivileged ‘families. The present Extension Serv- 
ice has improved very greatly in my judgment in recent years. 


FORMER FARMERS SECURITY ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


Senator CHavez. There is only one agency in that respect that has 
tried to reach the people who need help ‘and that was the old Farmers 
Security Administration. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. I was entirely satisfied with that program, 
and I have defended it and I have repeated before congressional 
committees time and again that I approved of the approach the *v had. 

They had not taken social service as an isolated thing, they had 
taken it as an over-all program, planning for this family, raising food, 
learning to make their clothing and learning to take care of the child, 
and they did not get too many specialists in. They got in this home 
manager as we used to call him in those days. That was the only 
program in the United States, in my judgment, Senator, that has 
tried to reach the underprivileged families in rural communities. 
That is what we have exported. That is the best thing that we have 
exported. I think the best illustration I have ever seen of it was in 
Paraguay. There are some spots in Chile where | think we have it, 
and in Los Angeles, although that is modeled after this Nova Scotia 
approach, which is a very constructive approach, also. 

We are doing some now in Venezuela and | understand in Puerto 
Rico—I haven’t seen very much of it, but I expect to see what they 
have done in Puerto Rico. Of course you know more about Puerto 
Rico, Senator, than I do. 

Senator Cuavez. I am deeply interested in Puerto Rico and they 
are doing very, very fine work and | am deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the world over, but there is so much to be done at home on the 
things you have suggested. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. There is an awful lot to be done. 
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Senator CHavez. May I just interrupt right there: I know that the 
average person, especially north of the Mason and Dixon’s line, thinks 
that the average southern Congressman or Senator is not a libe ral, 
But I have seen Senator Russell of the State of Georgia work like 
a slave in the Appropriations Committee in order to carry out the 
program of farm security. 

We have done some very fine constructive work. I am sorry th 
work has not continued the way it should have because there are 
counties after counties throughout the United States that we are not 
reaching. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. I understand. I have been through a good 
part of his State and I have talked to the Senator many times about 
this program in Georgia and Alabama, and I have been in your own 
State of New Mexico. I have seen some of the things they have done 
in New Mexico and I think it is too bad that we haven’t been able to 
keep it up. That was our real hope for a social program in the rural 
communities and we have not found any substitute, yet. I hope some- 
time we will be able to return to the ideas of the Farmers Security 
Administration. ‘That is my hope for rural communities. 

Senator Cuavez. In cur rual communities, in the country places, 
that program of 4-H Clubs and the Future Farmers of America, they 
are doing as much for the child as the Children’s Bureau, in my opinion. 
That is not saying anything detrimental to the Children’s Bureau, but 

they are developing fine, ‘healthy children and they are producing 
fine citizens for the future. 


GROUP PROGRAM REQUIRED 


Monsignor O’Grapy. I think your approach in the country has to 
be a group approach, it has to be based on discussion and it is a different 
approach altogether from the city. 

I know what you say about the 4—H Clubs, I have seen them at tlie 
county fairs all over the country. They are taught self-retiance and 
are taught to make things for the home, how to grow their own food- 
stuffs, how to preserve food and all these simple things that are apart 
from city life and make up the life of the people on the countryside. 

Senator Cuavez. That is ali very fine. I am very much for the 
proposition of taking care of rural motherhood. I would rather have a 
few nurses scattered around than politicians. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. I have no complaint about the infaney and 
maternity programs so far. I have some thought about the objectives 
ahead, and with the crippled children’s program. 

Our problem has been with child welfare. 

I have used some of the funds for training purposes. Now they say 
they can use it for training workers only in governmental agencies 
I am having a running debate with them on that. It is not terminated 
yet. If you are going to use volunteer agencies—and they have been a 
part of the program ‘through the years; the act recognizes them as a 
part of the program—why should you fail to encourage them? 

One of the paradoxes | find is that they use it for the training of 
workers in voluntary agencies under the crippled children’s section 
and under the infancy and maternity section, but they say they cannot 
use it for helping the voluntary organizations in providing some 
helpful training for them. 
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These agencies are taking care of a very large number of children, 
Certainly the whole drift of the discussion m the States now 1s that 
they say there must be joint planning with the voluntary organiza- 
tion. They say that they cannot use any of this money to help in 
the development of their staffs. 

Senator Cuavez. I think, Father, I understand what you have in 
mind, 

If you care to add anything further in writing between now and 
next week, we will appreciate it. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. I am very grateful, Senator, for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you. 

Senator Cuavez. I believe I understand your position and I will 
ask the members of the committee to read the record. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. Thank you very much. 

(The following additional data was supplied:) 


SupPLEMENTAL STATEMENT ON TESTIMONY OF Rt. Rev. Msar. Joun O’Grapy 


In my supplemental statement, I desire to emphasize some things that have 
been included in the Policy Manual for the Use of Federal Child-Welfare Services 
Funds sent to the States by the Children’s Bureau on April 9, 1951, which in my 
judgment makes it difficult to use to the fullest extent the facilities of voluntary 
organizations in the States in the care of children. 

On page 7 of the manual, I find the following: 

“Cooperative arrangements with voluntary agencies, on a per capita, per diem 
basis, for: The foster care of individual children accepted for care by the public 
welfare agency, in foster-family homes, group homes, or institutions; the day 
care of children in foster-family homes or group care centers; and the care of 
unmarried mothers and their babies in foster-family homes, maternity homes, 
or group homes.” 

At first sight, this statement may seem to be very constructive so far as volun- 
tary agencies areconcerned. What we object to, however, is the phrase, ‘“‘children 
accepted for care by the public welfare agency.’’ This, we contend, is designed to 
alter in a very radical fashion the private child-care programs of many States and 
local communities. What happens in many communities is this: The children 
are committed to our agencies by the courts. The county then is responsible for 
paying for the children on a per capita basis. It is well to remember that the 
agencies to which the children are committed are licensed and supervised by 
State welfare departments. What the new policy of the Children’s Bureau 
would mean is that the children would be turned over to the public agency. From 
past experience we know very well that the public agency will want to care for 
these children directly, thus duplicating the facilities of the voluntary agencies. 
The public agency may purchase care for a few of these children from the volun- 
tary organizations but it will care for the greater majority of them directly, 
thereby involving much larger expenditures. 

Asa matter of fact, the payments actually made by counties and States to volun- 
tary organizations meet only a part of the cost of care. The Children’s Bureau 
wants the agencies to embark on a larger public program at a much greater cost. 
This policy is utterly at variance with the mind of the Senate committee that 
wrote the amendment to title V of the Social Security Act as follows: ‘Provided, 
: - at in developing such services for children the fac ilities and experience of v olun- 

y agencies shall be utilized in accordance with child-care programs and arrange- 
aeaie in the States and local communities as may be authorized by the State.” 

A very considerable portion of the funds made available for child welfare services 
are used for the training of personnel. In its manual, sent to the States, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau states that child welfare services funds cannot be used for the train- 
ing of staffs of voluntary agencies. This, as we look at it, is not in harmony with 
the amendment that provides for the fullest use of the services of voluntary organi- 
sat ions. If voluntary organizations are to be used, the Children’s Bureau should 
be willing to help in training their staffs. It is already doing this in services for 
crippled children and maternal and child health services. Surely, the same policy 
should apply in regard to child welfare services. 

[ want to raise question again about the use of child welfare services funds for 
local studies that have as their purpose the substituting of large programs of public 
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child eare for the existing voluntary organizations. This means the use of Federa) 
funds to undermine the work of voluntary organizations and to set up duplicate 
programs, which is certainly not in accordance with the mind of the Congress. | 
have in mind especially the recent study of child welfare in Oregon. All of us were 
aware from the very beginning that this study had in mind basically the substitw- 
tion of a public program that would duplicate the work of the existing voluntary 
organizations. Everybody who was in touch with the Oregon situation knew ver 
well that the people who made this study already had made up their minds j: 
regard to the conclusions to be drawn therefrom. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau or Lapor Statistics 
HOUSING CONSTRUCTION SURVEYS 


STATEMENT OF BURT L. KNOWLES, ASSOCIATED GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


Senator CHavez. Our next witness will be Mr. Burt L. Knowles, 
representing the Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., 
who desires to testifv on the House cut of funds for housing construc- 
tion surveys in the Bureau of Labor Statisties. 

Mr. Know es. Senator Chavez, my name is Burt L. Knowles and 
I am an engineer for the Associated General Contractors of America. 


RESTORATION OF CUT 


My appearance here today is a plea for the restoration of the cut 
which was made by the House in the appropriation for construction 
statistics as provided by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The cut 
was made from a budget request of $655,500, to, I think it is, $150,000 

When the hearings were held before the House subcommittee we 
studied the transcript of those hearings and it became evident to us 
that the amount of the appropriation was in danger of serious cut, 

There appeared to be a misconception on the part of the committee 
of the actual use to which these statistics are put by the construction 
industry. 

The argument was advanced that because there would be less 
housing built under credit restrictions and so forth in connection 
with the defense effort that there would be less need for statistics. 
We believe that to be a misconception. We did at that time file with 
your subcommittee a statement intended to give advance information 
to your subcommittee of what we feared. Since then, the bill has 
come out and our worst fears have been realized and that destructive 
cut of $500,000 has been made—I say ‘‘destructive’’ because it virtu- 
ally incapacitates that Department in construction statistics, insofar 
as really valuable service is concerned. 

Therefore this supplementary statement that I am making today 
is for the purpose of calling to your attention some of the very un- 
fortunate results which might develop because we do not have thiese 
construction statistics. 

The efficient functioning of the construction industry in times like 
these, I am sure you are aware of. Your long association with public 
works in the Senate convinces you of this, I know. 
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To expect an industry like ours to function without current construc- 
tion statistics being made available to the industry is like expecting 
an engineer to lay out a highway without the use of instruments. 


CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


Construction statistics are available and are a valuable instrument 
in our industry. 

[ had the idea of looking over our files of regulations and documents 
emanating from the War Production Board and OPA during the last 
war and I found ample evidence there, as | knew I should, of the fact 
that the construction statistics furnished by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at that time formed the basis for measuring the effect of 
regulations and limitation orders and allocation orders. 

Today we are being faced with similar limitations on construction 
and this very important industry of ours, second only to agriculture 
in economic importance in the céuntry, must have a means of measur- 
ing the e ffect of these regulations if the industry is to function prope rly. 

The administration price-control programs during the last war were 
of the utmost importance and the data supplied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics had a very important part in that effort. 

The distribution of construction expenditures on typical, large 
projects, such as industrial plants, power projects, and housing as well 
as highways were found to be absolutely indispensable during the last 
war. 

There is a misconception, I think, on the part of the committee of 
the House that these statistics are valuable principally in housing. 
They are just as important to the other branches of the industry be- 
cause the distribution, the allocation of materials to housing naturally 
affects what is available for the other departments of the industry. 

Therefore, construction statistics are and have been of the utmost 
importance when kept current by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

There is another use for these statistics which perhaps has not re- 
ceived consideration. During the last war, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics furnished construction statistics which were constantly 
used in the equitable renegotiation of contracts. Now a renegotiation 
law has just been passed by this Congress and the value of the statis- 
tical information on the construction industry will be immeasurable 
i the determination of equitable renegotiation of these contracts. 

Senator CuHavez. I think, Mr. Knowles, that the committee has had 
some very fine testimony at the time the item came up. 

If you have some documentary matters you would like to insert in 
the record, we will be glad to have them. 

Mr. Knowues. I have nothing more, Senator. We did supply the 
statement which I am sure is a part of the record and I hope it will 
receive your consideration. 

Senator CHAvez. It certainly shall. 

Thank you, Mr. Knowles. 

The committee stands in recess until Tuesday at 10:30 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., aoe: oe 12, 1951, the subeom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, May 15, 1951.) 





